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and the rumour began to get abroad that Forrest was the hisser. Macready at first refused to believe it, averring that Forrest was " too much of a gentleman." Conviction grew upon him, however, until the question was set at rest by a letter from Forrest to the Times, confessing that he hissed his rival's " fancy dance/' stating that he was not alone in so doing, arguing that, having paid for his admission, he had a right to express his opinion, and alleging that he more than once started applause at points which he held to deserve it. It was afterwards maintained that, some nights later, the Edinburgh audience again hissed what Forrest called the pas de mouchoir. As to this there is some conflict of evidence ; but I am strongly inclined to believe that, as Ryder put it in an affidavit, " there was not one single hiss from any other person [than Forrest] through that evening, nor during any night of Mr. Macready's engagement.7' The point is quite immaterial. What is certain Is that Forrest did, deliberately and obtrusively, hiss his brother-actor, and that in so doing he was guilty of an unpardonable error. Not even Forrest's warmest partisans have found a word to say for him in this instance. They have tried to prove that the pas de mouchoir deserved to be hissed, but they have freely admitted that Forrest should have left the duty to some one whose motives were less open to suspicion.
The report of these events naturally crossed the Atlantic in all sorts of garbled forms. Forrest himself had now far passed the stage of exasperation at which it is still possible to distinguish fact from fancy. No one who has ever had to sift the testimony of untrained intellects, even on the simplest matters of fact, can have failed to observe how soon the mytliopceic faculty, spurred by interest or by passion, takes the bit between